to follow. We lost the man, but he left a legacy.” 
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rier Times. He was also an editor 


"Anti of Valley Gi N.D., Zim- and sold ads for the Skagit County 


magazine. But Hal and 


° against an 

» Mayor Bill Sampson for the 
seat, which began a 22-year 
career as a state representa- 
tive and senator. 

© Zimmermar’s friend and 
campaign manager the 
late George Henriksen ex- 
plained, in part, how Zim- 
merman was victorious in 
bis. campaign for the state 

. “He rang every 

eel in Cascade Park 
and points east, Henriksen 
said, later | calling Zim- 
merman’s ries. “I think 
he established contacts and 
confidence that carried him 
through the rest of his ca- 
reer.” In 1980, Zimmerman 
shifted from the state house 
and won a state senate 
seat which he held for eight 
years. He eventually retired 
from politics in 1988 having 
served the 17th District for 
22 years, never defeated in a 
race for office. 

1980 was another land- 
mark year for Zimmerman 
and the Post-Record. In 

“that year he decided he 
Swanted a change of activity 
"from the standpoint of news- 
“paper ownership. “There 
‘were other things I wanted 
“to do,” he explained. He con- 
“tacted Eagle Newspapers, 
“based in Salem, Ore., and 
' reached terms of a sale. But 
he stayed true to his love of 
writing and continued for 
"many years as the paper's 
columnist, while at the same 
“ time serving as a state sena- 
tor. “Tt was an easy transi- 


pia opened up for him. Gov. 
Booth Gardner had appoint- 
ed him to serve on the state’s 
Pollution Control Hearings 
Board. The job was a good 
fit for Zimmerman, who al- 
ways had an interest in a 
clean environment. In 1967 
as a legislator he sent a let- 
ter to his constituents ex- 
plaining that spartans the 
most important task of all 

passing legislation to cope 
wah the ibe. problems of civi- 
lization’s wastes — garbage 
and pollution.” The pollu- 
tion control hearings board 
position started in 1988 and 
ended in 1993. 

When Zimmerman finally 
left Olympia in 1993 as a 
retired legislator and pollu- 
tion control hearings board 
member, he found several 
projects in Camas to keep 
him busy. He agreed to as- 
sist the Camas Downtown 
Vision Coalition, just as he 
had assisted previous Ca- 
mas downtown groups in 
planning and implementing 
projects to better the down- 
town core. 

And, with the Camas- 
Washougal Chamber of 
Commerce, where he was a 
member for 24 years, Zim- 
merman resumed service 
to both cities of Camas and 
Washougal. He was also 
president of the Kiwanis 
Club for one year and one 
of the founding members of 


tive in youth groups and field 
trips. Hal also conceived the 
idea for a book about the 
history of the church — Mill 
Town Methodists — which 
was written by a friend, Ted 
Van Arsdol and is available 
at many local libraries. 
Even with a number of 
community activities on 
their plate, the Zimmermans 
time to explore 
one of their most well known 
passions — travel. The cou- 
ple eventually visited every 
continent, and Hal would 
frequently contribute guest 
articles and photos for the 
Post-Record about some of 
their more intriguing stops. 
The Zimmermans also fre- 
quently hosted friends from 
abroad and were big sup- 
porters of friendship and ex- 
change groups between the 
U.S. and foreign countries, 
In more recent years, Hal 
and Judy had cut back on 
many of their community 
activities but still were ac- 
tive, most notably in their 
church. In addition, Hal at- 
tended Friday Chamber “cof- 
fee hours” where he could 
converse with friends about 
events in the community. In 
2006 the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in conjunction with 
the 100th anniversary of the 
city of Camas, named Hal 
“Citizen of the Century.” 
“I don't think there is a bet- 


in the state legislature. “He 
worked harder than any 


man continued. “He was al- 
ways on the phone, always 
organizing, trying to salve 
problems. He truly was my 


“I don't think there was ever 
a harder working 
than Hal,” Nystrom said. 

Another friend, local busi- 
nessman and consultant 
Clifford “Bert” Duncan Jr., 
whose father was superin- 
tendent of Camas schools 
from 1949 to 1960, felt Zim- 
merman had a rare vision of 
how all the different entities , 
of a community such as Ca- 
mas are intertwined. 

“I think he had an incred- 
ible perspective of how im- 
portant a balance is between 
the business, educational 
and political communities,” 
Duncan said. “I don’t think 
I've met anyone that had the 
vigor for those three areas at 
the same time like Hal did. 
He understood that a qual- 
ity community like Camas 
had to have a combination of 
the three working together. 
He knew that if they were at 
odds, it could be a disaster.” 

“I think what Hal left us 
were some real good trails 
and pathways to follow,” 
ae concluded. “We lost 


